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The  purpose  of  this  effort  was  to  make  an  initial  determination  of  the 
capability  of  optical  correlators  for  infrared  (IR)  target  detection  and 
classification,  based  on  imagery  provided  to  us  by  the  Environmental  Research 
Institute  of  Michigan  (ERIM). 

The  approach  throughout  the  study  was  to  use  a  simulation  of  the  optical 
filter  developed  by  the  Grumman  Corporate  Research  Center  to  determine 
detection  and  clas-oifi cation  probabilities.  The  basic  Grumman  hardware 
approach  to  the  problem  of  size  and  rotational  variability  is  to  store 
multiple  versions  of  the  reference  target  and  to  use  multiple  holographic 
lenses  to  achieve,  in  real  time,  the  Fourier  Transform  products  of  the 
incoming  scene  with  the  stored  references.  This  method  is  in  contrast  to 
those  that  attempt  to  incorporate  in  a  single  filter,  size  and  rotational 
invariance.  In  essence  these  methods  result  in  a  filter  which  is  a  weighted 
average  of  the  reference  images.  After  the  reference  images  are  combined 
there  is  no  way  of  recovering  the  individual  correlation  planes  that  each 
reference  image  would  produce  when  correlated  against  the  incoming  scene.  The 
procedure  which  we  are  using  allows  for  the  combining  (by  addition)  of  the 
filters  in  the  correlation  plane  in  which  case  the  result  is  equivalent  to  an 
average  of  the  reference  images  with  each  image  having  weight  one.  It  also 
allows,  for  the  examination  of  the  individual  correlation  planes  resulting 
from  each  reference.  The  final  decision  concerning  the  presence  of  a  target 
and  the  classification  of  that  target  can  then  be  made  on  the  basis  of  all  of 
the  information  available  for  all  of  the  correlation  planes.  We  believe  that 
the  latter  technique  best  preserves  the  information  contained  in  the  scenes 
and  utilizes  the  hardware  advantages  of  the  optical  approach  (speed  of 
correlation)  to  the  maximum. 

The  dataset  for  the  Characterization  of  Algorithms  for  Passive  Infrared 
(CAPIR)  study  was  extensive  and  varied.  It  Involved  370  infrared  scenes. 

Most  scenes  contained  multiple  target  types,  of  which  there  were  14.  The  data 
was  taken  at  two  locations  for  which  the  contrast  levels,  background  radiances 
and  general  background  texture  were  radically  different.  Range  variations 
were  approximately  from  250  m  to  12,400  m  resulting  in  target  images  which  ran 
from  well-defined  shapes  to  small  hot  spots  to  simple  points  of  brightness 
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only  a  few  pixels  in  dimension.  The  extent  of  variation  in  the  dataset  and 
the  number  of  targets  and  target  views  for  which  matched  filters  were 
required,  resulted  in  extraordinary  computational  requirements  for  the 
simulation.  We  used  a  supercomputer,  the  Cray  1M,  which  is  directly  linked  to 
our  Image  Processing  Laboratory  over  a  high  speed  communications  line 
(HYPERchannel) ,  to  perform  the  computations.  The  dataset  also  put  severe 
demands  on  the  optical  correlation  technique  in  the  following  sense: 
correlators  are  basically  template  matching  devices.  At  each  position  in  a 
scene  of  interest,  a  reference  shape  is  compared  to  what  is  in  the  scene. 

Those  positions  in  the  scene  which  are  closely  matched  by  the  stored 
references  are  possible  targets.  Normally,  we  would  expect  that  such  a 
technique  would  work  well  when  the  targets  have  well  defined  shapes  and 
boundaries.  Infrared  targets,  however,  as  seen  in  the  ERIM  dataset,  and 
depending  on  the  imaging  conditions  and  sensors,  can  range  from  having  well 
defined  silhouettes  to  basically  having  no  silhouettes  and  being  defined  only 
in  terms  of  blobs  or  hot  spots.  Preliminary  studies  (Ref  1)  have  indicated  to 
us  that  it  might  be  possible  to  use  correlators  on  such  image  sets.  In  the 
case  where  the  shape  of  the  target  was  well  defined,  the  correlator  would  work 
as  expected.  In  the  case  in  which  the  targets  were  hot  but  shapeless,  enough 
energy  could  be  collected  by  the  correlators  at  the  hot  spot  locations,  to 
point  to  the  target.  In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  no  classification  could 
be  possible.  Our  involvement  in  the  CAPIR  program  was  directed  at  the  further 
investigation  of  these  ideas  in  the  context  of  a  controlled  and  ground  truthed 
dataset . 


The  orincipal  conclusions  of  this  study  are  the  following: 


1 .  Using  images  from  the  actual  dataset  to  construct  the  matched  filter 

reference  memory,  we  were  able  to  obtain  approximately  82>  detections  with 
a  false  alarm  rate  of  1.1/scene,  for  targets  at  less  than  5,200  m.  These 
results  were  obtained  despite  the  fact  that  a  systematically  placed  sample 
of  real  images  was  not  available  during  the  course  of  the  study.  The  best 
digital  methods  for  which  comparable  results  are  available  yielded  90# 


detection  rates  at  the  same  level  of  false  alarms. 


2.  Using  synthetically  generated  reference  images,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
results  of  78^  detections  with  a  false  alarm  rate  of  2/3cene.  These 
results  could  be  greatly  improved  using  more  detailed  synthetic  imagery. 

3.  In  the  IR  imagery  we  studied,  the  matched  filters  were  much  more  sensitive 
to  intensity  than  they  were  to  shape  which  explains  the  high  false  alarm 
rates  that  existed  in  some  Individual  scenes. 

4.  Lack  of  time  preventeo  in-depth  investigation  and  analysis  of 
classification  capabilities  but  initial  results  are  poor.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  observation  that  the  filters  are  more  sensitive  to 
intensity  than  to  .shape.  Significant  improvement  could  be  possible  if 
better  filter  normalization  techniques  are  developed. 

5.  The  principal  areas  that  should  be  investigated  for  improving  the  above 
results  are  correlation  plane  analysis  and  matched  filter 
normalizations.  New  techniques  for  carrying  out  these  functions  could 
result  in  significant  improvement. 

6.  Results  on  the  characterization  set  were  not  as  good  as  the  corresponding 
results  for  the  digital  approaches.  The  difference  between  optical  and 
digital  was  much  narrower  on  the  development  set.  We  feel  the  basic 
reason  for  these  differences  was  the  lack  of  a  systematic  set  of  images 
from  which  the  matched  filter  reference  memory  could  be  constructed.  An 
in-depth  comparison  of  the  results  for  the  digital  and  optical  approaches 
is  presented  at  the  end  of  Section  5.1. 

The  body  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  describing  the  manner  In  which  the 
conclusions  above  were  reached  and  to  elaborating  on  the  results.  For 
Instance,  full  operating  characteristic  curves  for  various  forms  of  the 
matched  filters  as  a  function  of  both  range  and  threshold  levels  are  presented 
throughout  the  report.  Finally,  detailed  recomnendations  for  future  studies 
will  be  given  in  the  final  section. 

For  many  years  hardware  development  was  the  principal  thrust  of  the 
optical  correlator  community.  As  we  get  closer  to  the  realization  of  the 
correlators  in  hardware,  systems  problems  must  be  addressed.  These  problems 
are  concerned  with  the  question  of  how  to  use  the  correlators  to  achieve 
specific  goals.  It  Is  not  enough  simply  to  produce  a  correlation  plane  at  the 
correlator  output;  we  must  know  how  that  correlation  plane  can  be  best 


analyzed  to  maxlDize  detection  and  minimize  false  alarms.  How  can  specific 
information  about  the  amplitudes  and  shapes  of  correlation  peaks  be  used  to 
discriminate  between  true  and  false  targets?  How  many  versions  of  the  targets 
are  necessary?  The  more  stored  references  we  have,  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
find  a  target  in  a  specific  orientation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
correlations  that  are  performed  the  more  likely  that  spurious  or  false  targets 
will  be  detected.  These  are  all  problems  which  needed  to  be  addressed  in 
order  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  correlator  as  it  might  operate  on 
real  world  imagery  in  a  typical  target  detection  and  classification  problem. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  we  now  have  a  calibration  point  as  to  how  well 
we  can  expect  an  optical  correlator  to  perform  against  infrared  tactical 
targets  and  some  initial  answers  to  the  problems  posed  above.  We  also  are  now 
aware  of  specific  directions  to  take  in  order  to  improve  the  correlator 
performance.  In  this  report  we  will  present  detection  results  and  show  how 
these  results  are  related  to  various  target  and  scene  parameters  of  interest 
(i.e.,  range,  brightness,  edge  strength,  etc).  We  will  also  give  our 
interpretation  of  these  results  and  point  to  ways  in  which  we  believe  they  can 
be  strengthened  and  finally,  suggest  further  studies  that  may  be  required  to 
bring  the  use  of  correlators  in  target  detection  closer  to  reality.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  in  many  ways  this  study  represents  the  first  time  a  fully 
optical  approach  has  been  tried  on  imagery  with  the  dramatic  variations  of  the 
ERIM  datasets.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  has  helped  us  to  understand  the 
shortcomings  and  need  of  our  approach  in  this  application  as  much  as  it  has 
allowed  others  to  compare  this  method  to  the  digital  approaches  which  are 
currently  available. 


2.0  INTRODUCTION 


The  work  described  herein  was  performed  for  the  Center  for  Night  Vision 
and  Electrooptics  (CNVEO)  under  contract  #DAAL02-85-C-0l4U .  Its  purpose  was 
to  determine  the  detection  and  classification  capabilities  of  an  optical 
correlator  against  IR  tactical  targets.  The  approach  was  to  use  a  digital 
simulation  of  the  optical  correlator.  The  imagery  against  which  the  test  was 
made  was  provided  by  ERIM.  As  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  methodology 
section  two  different  sets  of  matched  filters  were  evaluated.  The  first  set 
was  constructed  from  targets  extracted  from  the  ERIM  images.  We  refer  to 
those  as  the  "real"  matched  filters.  The  second  set  was  constructed  from 
computer  generated  wire  frame  models  of  the  targets.  In  the  latter  case  the 
polygon  data  bases  for  each  target  were  provided  to  us  by  ERIM  and  we  used  our 
own  image  synthesis  program  to  construct  the  targets  at  the  ranges  and 
orientations  desired  for  the  matched  filter  construction. 

Almost  all  computations  performed  in  this  study  were  done  on  the  Grumman 
Cray  1M.  The  use  of  a  supercomputer  for  the  simulation  computations  is 
dictated  by  the  fact  that  a  single  correlation  plane  (i.e.,  a  reference  image 
correlated  against  a  scene)  involves  the  calculation  of  two  two-dimensional 
Fourier  transforms  of  a  512x512  image  as  well  as  a  search  of  the  resulting 
correlation  plane,  which  is  itself  a  512x512  image.  The  number  of  times  these 
operations  are  performed  depends  on  the  number  of  individual  matched  filters 
(as  opposed  to  summed  or  weighted  summed)  that  are  in  the  reference  memory. 

Section  3  describes  the  composition  of  the  ERIM  datasets  and  some  of  the 
ERIM  metrics  associated  with  scenes  and  targets. 

In  Section  4  we  discuss  the  methodology  of  the  simulation,  our  matched 
filter  construction  techniques,  and  the  composition  of  the  reference  memory 
for  the  two  sets  of  matched  filters  used  in  this  study. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  presented  and  discussed  in  Section  5.  As 
an  example,  we  were  able  to  obtain  81J  detection  with  a  false  alarm  rate  of 
1.11  false  alarms  per  scene  for  targets  at  ranges  less  than  5,200  m.  These 
results  are  for  88  scenes  and  233  targets  (14  different  target  types).  In 
this  section  our  complete  results  are  presented.  These  show  how  both  sets  of 
matched  filters  fared  against  the  ERIM  development  set  and  how  the  various 


parameters  of  the  scenes  and  targets  affected  these  results. 

Finally,  in  Section  6  the  principal  conclusions  of  this  study  are  drawn 
and  recommendations  for  future  studies  which,  on  the  basis  of  this  effort, 
appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  for  the  next  step  in  the  eventual  successful  use 
of  optical  matched  filters  for  automatic  target  recognition. 


3.0  DATASET  DESCRIPTION 


In  order  to  better  understand  the  techniques  and  results  of  this  study  it 
is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  types  of  images  and  the  diversity  of  scenes 
that  constituted  the  ERIM  development  set.  Therefore,  in  this  section  some 
properties  of  this  dataset  are  given. 

Tables  1-7  provide  a  description  of  the  development  dataset  in  terras  of 
several  of  the  ERIM  metrics.  Table  1  gives  the  average  value  of  these  metrics 
over  the  entire  dataset.  Tables  2-7  provide  the  range  of  the  metric  over  each 
target.  Figure  1  shows  a  variety  of  scenes  and  targets  with  the  value  of  the 
ERIM  metrics  for  the  targets  in  those  scenes.  This  figure  will  give  some 
indication  of  the  range  of  target  sizes,  shapes,  and  illumination  which  were 
contained  in  this  dataset.  The  basic  metrics  included  in  the  tables  are: 

o  RANGE;  Distance  in  meters  from  sensor  to  the  center  of  the  field  of 
view.  (Table  2) 

o  ESR;  Edge  Strength  Ratio  is  the  average  squared  edge  strength  measured  by 
a  standard  edge  operator,  normalized  to  the  local  background  intensity 
variance.  (Table  3) 

o  TIR2:  Target  Interference  Ratio  Squared  is  the  ratio  of  the  squared 
average  target-to-background  intensity  differences  ("contrast”)  to  the 
local  background  intensity  variance.  (Table  i|) 

o  TBIR2;  Target  Background  Interference  Ratio  is  the  ratio  of  the  squared 
average  target-to-background  intensity  differences  ("contrast”)  to  the 
product  of  the  target  and  background  standard  deviations.  (Table  5) 

o  MEAN  INTENSITY  ON  TARGET;  Average  intensity  (0-255  gray  level  value)  of 
the  pixels  that  make  up  the  target  within  the  digitized  image.  (Table  6) 

o  PIXELS  ON  TARGET:  The  number  of  pixels  that  make  up  the  target  within  the 
digitized  image.  (Table  7) 
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31 
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26 
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TAB 

37 
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Table  3  Target  ESR  Oittribution 


TARGET 

NUMBER  OF 
OCCURRENCES 

MIN 
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AVG 

M-60 

19 

4.12 

1851 .95 

459.85 

M-113 

30 

4.89 

625.93 

162.03 
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27 
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T-62 
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Table  5  Target  TBIR2  Distribution 


Table  6  Target  Mean  intensity  Distribution 
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Fig.  1  Targets  at  Various  Ranges 
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.0  METHODOLOGY 


Thf'  Iporithr.  for  rho  matcnec.  fiite’’  oroceeds  as  follows:  we  are 

given  a  ..  ir  whirh  wr  are  to  determine  the  presence  of  a  target.  In  the 
ERIM  data  bases  the  scenes  are  available  in  digital  form  (i.e.,  gray  level  (0- 
255)  stored  in  raster  scan  form).  If  the  scene  existed  on  video  tape  or  as  a 
photograi  .  te  wa..,  eoireng  dirr-et.y  from  a  sensor,  it  would  first  have  to  be 
digitize'  the  seene  h.as  been  brought  into  the  computer  memory,  its  two- 

dimensio.j.  1  -  i  .  t'■.:lasf^J.  ..i  ,s  computed  and  stored.  This  transform  is  then 

multipli''  "  'DO’r.t  by  point)  by  the  matched  filter  stored  in  the  reference 
memory.  Tne  "-esult  is  then  inverse  Fourier  transformed.  The  outcome  of  this 
operation  is  a  correlation  pi.ane  that  is  bright  at  those  points  at  which  the 
scene  resembles  the  image  from  which  the  matched  filter  was  made.  The 
procedure  is  based  on  the  well-known  mathematical  equivalence  between 
convolution  in  the  image  domain  and  multiplication  in  the  frequency  domain. 

It  should  further  oe  noted  that  the  realization  of  all  of  these  operations  in 
the  hardware  device  (accomplished  basically  using  lenses  and  coherent  light) 
is  instantaneous. 

4.0.1  Edge  Filtering  i n  the  Fourier  Plane 

A  sear. in  teemique  usually  involving  thresholding  is  then  used  to  find 
the  bright  point.s  in  the  correlation  plane.  Of  course,  cross  correlations 
between  ;  t<:ms  which  might  be  close  to  the  reference  image  in  shape  will 
produce  bright  spots  whoso  intensities  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  match 
between  the  reference  and  the  object  in  the  scene.  To  a  certain  extent,  any 
bright  area  in  a  scene  will  produce  some  degree  of  cross  correlation.  The  use 
of  high  pa.ss  matched  filters  provides  some  relief  from  this  phenomenon.  The 
high  pass  matched  filters  used  in  this  study  are  produced  by  setting  a  disk 
centered  at  the  zero  frequencies  equal  to  zero.  The  energy  at  these  low 
frequencies  is  thus  removed.  The  effect  (in  the  image  plane)  is  to  produce  an 
edge  version  of  the  reference.  A  large  bright  area  is  reduced  to  its  edges 
and  significant  cross  correlation  is  less  likely  since  now  the  target  edges 
and  the  bright  area  edges  are  less  likely  to  be  similar  in  shape.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  procedure  tends  to  reduce  the  total  energy  coming  through  the 
filter  and  must  be  applied  with  caution  especially  with  respect  to  the  actual 
hardware  which  is  likely  to  have  less  dynamic  range  than  the  computer.  The 


procedure  used  to  determine  whether  the  bright  spots  are  actually  targets  or 
merely  random  correlations  is  most  important  and,  as  we  have  learned  from  this 
study,  should  use  as  much  a  priori  information  about  the  nature  of  correlation 
peaks  (expected  height,  shape,  etc)  as  possible. 

4.0.2  Image  Source  for  the  Construction  of  the  Matched  Filters 

Two  sets  of  matched  filters  were  considered  in  this  study.  The  first  set 
was  extracted  from  the  ERIM  development  set.  The  second  set  was  synthetically 
constructed  from  a  polygon  data  base  supplied  to  us  by  ERIM.  The  motivation 
for  using  synthetic  data  was  that  there  were  an  insufficient  number  of  targets 
in  the  real  dataset.  For  example,  if  we  wished  to  use  an  orientation 
resolution  of  10  deg  and  a  range  resolution  of  100  m  for  our  matched  filter 
reference  memory,  we  would  require  over  5,000  versions  of  the  targets  from 
which  matched  filters  would  be  made.  In  the  ERIM  dataset  the  most  frequently 
occurring  target  was  a  T-55  which  occurred  only  46  times.  On  the  other  hand 
it  seemed  desirable  to  construct  a  set  of  matched  filters  based  on  the  imagery 
itself  since  questions  of  how  well  synthetic  targets  actually  represent  real 
targets  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  irrelevant.  A  great  deal  of  preliminary 
work  on  both  methods  for  constructing  matched  filters  was  carried  out  before 
arriving  at  the  final  results  for  these  sets  of  matched  filters.  Some  of  this 
effort  is  of  independent  interest  and  is  described  in  the  following 
discussion . 

4.1  REAL  HATCHED  FILTER  HETHOOOLOGY 

The  manner  in  which  the  reference  memory  was  constructed  for  the  real 
matched  filters  was  as  follows: 

We  ordered  the  targets  by  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  the 
development  set.  These  were  in  turn  ordered  by  range.  For  each  target  we 
made  eight  matched  filters  beginning  with  the  one  at  the  nearest  range  and 
choosing  every  other  range.  The  matched  filters  were  made  by  extracting  the 
target  from  the  scene  using  the  ERIM  truthed  image  as  a  guide.  The  eight 
matched  filters  were  then  made  into  a  single  matched  filter  by  addition.  This 
process  was  duplicated  for  each  target.  The  results  to  be  discussed  are  for 
86  scenes  containing  233  targets  (all  of  the  target  types  in  the  ERIM 
development  set  are  represented  in  the  sample). 


4.1.1  Rat lonale  for  the  Approach 

The  '  liic  rationale  beh.nd  tnir  ae. v^'t i was  tne  fact  that  the  ERIM 
developme  ■. .  .-••it  did  not  contai::  enouy^h  ’  close  toi^ether"  targets  to  select  the 
matched  ; t  rs  .n  a  way  in  which  range,  aspect  and  depression  angle  varied  in 
any  systematic  way.  We  also  determined  in  our  initial  studies  that  shape 
(which  is  governed  by  the  three  geometric  variables)  appeared  to  be  less 
significant  ‘:han  intensity  (hot  spots)  in  determining  the  correlation  plane 
bright  snots.  For  this  reason,  we  shifted  the  center  of  our  matched  filter 
plane  to  target  intensity  center  rather  than  its  geometric  center.  We 
chose  every  other  target  so  the  result  would  not  be  dominated  by 
autocorrelations  and  we  could  to  some  extent  determine  our  ability  to  detect 
and  classify  targets  not  included  in  the  matched  filters.  The 
autocorrelations  on  the  other  hand  would  represent  how  targets  close  to  those 
in  the  matched  filter  set  would  be  detected.  The  notion  of  "close”  and 
sensitivity  to  shifts  away  from  the  autocorrelations  could  then  be  determined 
both  from  these  results  and  from  studies  embedding  synthetic  targets  into 
scenes  in  the  development  set.  We  fixed  on  range  as  the  variable  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  important  in  determining  the  intensity  distribution  over  the 
target.  We  summed  over  the  matched  filters  for  a  fixed  target  type  in  order 
to  maintain  our  ability  to  classify  as  well  as  detect.  This  matched  filter 
set  represents  a  set  of  targets  which  are  embedded  in  the  development  set,  and 
have  characteristics  which  are  representative  of  the  overall  set  of  targets  in 
the  development  set.  Finally,  we  did  not  make  matched  filters  for  target 
beyond  certain  ranges  (approximately  5,500  m)  since  these  targets  appeared 
only  as  small  pinpoints  of  light  and  we  felt  further  investigation  was 
necessary  before  they  could  be  included  in  the  matched  filter  set.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  only  the  first  attempt  at  constructing  a  matched 
filter  set  for  a  collection  of  targets  as  varied  as  the  ones  in  the  ERIM 
development  set  and  as  we  shall  see  the  matched  filters  performed  remarkably 

well.  Further,  the  experience  gained  from  this  exercise  points  to  many  areas 

and  directions  for  improvement  in  the  results. 

4.1.2  Range  Considerations 

In  Table  8  the  range  distributions  for  the  targets  included  and  excluded 

from  the  sample  is  given.  It  is  clear  that  the  included  targets  are  biased 

towards  the  shorter  ranges.  As  we  previously  discussed  there  appeared  to  be  a 
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point  where  the  targets  appeared  as  only  small  pinpoints  of  light.  The 
ramifications  of  this  in  the  transform  (matched  filter)  plane  seem  to  be 
signifies  it  enough  so  that  they  should  be  treated  separately. 

4.2  WIRS  FRAME  MATCHED  FILTER  METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  study  was  to  determine  whether  matched 
filters  constructed  from  computer  generated  targets  (synthetic)  could  be 
successfully  used  against  real  imagery.  The  advantage,  of  course,  being  that 
the  computer  generated  targets  can  be  made  at  arbitrary  geometries  and 
contrasts.  Therefore,  any  matched  filter  density  for  the  reference  memory  can 
be  achieved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  with  computer  generated  targets 
is  the  degree  to  which  they  are  representative  of  the  real  targets  and  how 
that  in  turn  effects  the  evaluation  of  the  detection  and  false  alarm 
probabilities  of  the  matched  filtering  scheme. 

The  data  for  the  computer  generated  targets  was  given  to  us  by  ERIM  in  a 
form  which  specifies  vertices,  edges,  and  surfaces.  This  data  was  used  to 
construct  the  targets  at  a  given  range,  aspect  and  depression  angle  using 
computer  image  generation  programs  developed  at  the  Grumman  Corporate  Research 
Center.  Two  approaches  were  taken  with  respect  to  the  imagery.  In  the  first, 
we  attempted  to  match  the  gray  level  shading  of  the  computer  generated  target 
to  the  gray  levels  of  the  corresponding  real  target.  In  the  second,  only  the 
wire  frame  model  (with  hidden  lines  removed)  was  used.  From  these  computer 
generated  images  matched  filters  were  made  and  then  correlated  against  the 
scenes . 

4.2.1  Ground  Truth  Using  Correlation  Analysis 

Our  initial  approach  was  to  perform  correlation  analysis  on  the  real  and 
synthetic  targets  (with  gray  level  shading)  both  on  a  black  background  and  in 
the  appropriate  scene.  We  had  previously  found  major  differences  in  the 
correlation  response  of  the  synthetic  and  real  T-55  targets.  At  that  time,  we 
believed  that  we  had  generated  the  synthetic  target  at  an  incorrect  aspect 
angle.  This  belief  was  confirmed  when  ERIM  issued  a  correction  of  the  aspect 
angle  for  the  target  and  scene  in  question.  We  decided  to  do  a  correlation 
analysis  over  a  large  enough  total  change  in  aspect  and  a  small  enough  delta 
change  to  encompass  the  true  target  aspect  and  determine  if  correlation 
analysis  was  by  itself  powerful  enough  to  determine  the  true  aspect.  Thus,  we 
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generated  synthetic  targets  from  132  to  152  deg  in  aspect  in  steps  of  2  deg 
and  did  correlation  analysis  on  each  scene.  In  Tables  9  and  10  the  results  of 
this  analysis  are  shown.  Table  9  shows  the  results  of  the  correlations  done 
on  a  black  background  and  Table  10  for  the  synthetic  target  reinserted  in  the 
original  scene.  It  is  clear  that  the  original  ERIM  estimate  of  the  aspect  of 
13^  deg  is  less  satisfactory  (Judging  from  the  correlation  results)  than  the 
new  estimate  of  144  deg.  However,  the  correlation  results  indicate  that  a 
still  larger  return  is  obtained  at  148  deg.  This  in  turn  seems  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  visually  144  deg  appears  more  correct.  Since 
the  ERIM  matching  approach  depends  to  some  extent  on  an  operator  making  a 
visual  match  between  the  wire  frame  model  and  the  target  in  the  scene  we  would 
expect  their  estimate  to  be  near  the  best  visual  match.  Whether  148  deg, 
which  is  the  beat  correlation  match,  is  actually  better  than  144  deg  cannot  be 
answered  here,  but  we  believe  that  this  analysis  has  shown  correlation  to  be  a 
potent  tool  for  ground  truthing  real  data  and  for  matching  synthetic  data  to 
real  data. 

4.2.2  Differences  between  Synthetic  and  Real  Autocorrelations 

It  will  be  noted  that  when  the  synthetic  target  is  matched  against  itself 
the  maximum  correlation  is  significantly  lower  than  when  the  real  target  is 
correlated  against  itself.  This  is  true  at  what  appears  to  be  the  optimum 
matching  aspect  as  well  as  all  others.  This  difference  appears  to  us  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  generate  in  the  synthetic  target  the  high 
frequency  components  that  are  present  in  the  real  targets.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  ERIM  models  consist  of  relatively  few  surfaces  and  since  in 
our  gray  level  shading  scheme  each  surface  is  uniformly  shaded,  the  high 
frequency  content  of  the  synthetic  image  tends  to  be  decreased  as  opposed  to 
the  real  image. 

4.2.3  Correlation  Sensitivity  to  Scale  and  Rotations 

In  Fig.  2,  the  results  of  using  a  target  matched  at  one  set  of  geometries 
and  then  rotated  to  another  are  shown.  It  is  clear  that  the  gray  level  match 
of  2b  (synthetic)  to  2a  (real),  for  example,  no  longer  is  valid  when  the 
target  in  2b  is  rotated  to  the  geometry  of  the  same  target  in  2c  or  2e.  Thus, 
a  new  shaded  image  is  needed  at  every  new  geometric  setting  rather  than  having 
a  single  image  that  can  be  scaled  and  rotated  to  the  correct  geometry. 

In  order  to  use  the  synthetic  data  effectively,  we  chose  a  target  and 
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1  able  9  CorreUtion  Results  for  Synthetic  Targets  (T-55  on  Black 
Background) 
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Table  10  Correlation  Results  for  Synthetic  Targets  (T-55  in  Scene) 
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scene  in  which  we  received  one  of  the  larger  correlation  peaks.  This  large 
peak  was  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  target  was  large  and  bright  and  had  a 
well-definea  sn^pe.  The  idea  was  cnat  in  such  a  situation  the  correlation  was 
more  likely  governed  by  the  shape  of  the  target  than  merely  by  the  presence  of 
hot  spots  on  It.  By  varying  this  synthetic  target  in  small  steps  in  the  three 
geometric  parameters,  we  could  get  some  idea  of  the  falloff  in  the  correlation 
peak  and  how  it  would  depend  on  the  shape  changes  that  take  place  due  to  the 
changing  t’-y  We  chose  this  approach  because  we  observed  many  cases  in 

the  ERIM  dcvc^npm*int  set  in  whicn  matched  filters  maoe  from  one  kind  of  target 
detected  o' *  rgcts  simply  by  .matching  hot  spots,  rather  than  truly 
matching  shapes.  Such  a  match,  while  yielding  detections,  carries  no  (and 
sometimes  erroneous)  classification  information. 

Figures  3,  and  5  show  the  calculated  falloff  for  the  three  variables 
of  interest;  range,  aspect,  and  depression.  These  were  varied  individually 
from  a  fixed  starting  position  (scene  2.7-BTR  target).  The  variations  were 
carried  out  for  a  single  variable  at  a  time,  i.e.,  while  range  was  varied, 
aspect  and  depression  were  fixed  at  their  starting  values. 

^.2.4  Correlation  Senaibivity  to  Cray  Level 

In  order  to  measure  the  sensitivity  to  changes  in  gray  levels  we 
correlated  a  matched  filter  made  from  a  synthetic  BTR  against  the  same 
synthetic  target  inserted  in  scene  2.7.  We  varied  the  target's  gray  levels 
for  -50%  to  -*-50%.  The  correlation  values  over  these  cases  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
The  Loss  in  the  correlation  as  the  target  gray  level."  get  smaller  is  close  to 
linear.  The  peak  followed  by  a  decline  in  the  correlation  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that,  when  the  target  gray  levels  saturate,  the  interior  edges  are 
lost.  The  results  do  indicate  that  the  matched  filters  should  be  made  so  that 
the  silhouettes  obtained  from  the  high  pass  versions  are  at  maximum  gray. 

These  then  would  compensate  to  some  extent  for  the  range  of  gray  level 
variations  that  would  occur  on  the  targets  in  the  scenes. 

4.2.5  Correlation  Analysis  Using  Wire  Frame  Synthetic  Models 

in  light  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  shaded  synthetic  imagery,  we 
decided  to  ah: ft  our  attention  to  the  unshaded  wire  frame  models.  It  seems 
conceivable  that  using  the  silhouette  (with  hidden  lines  removed)  might 
eliminate  some  of  the  problems  that  arise  due  to  Inadequate  gray  level 
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matches.  ,  .e  ij.i.'-oo.se  of  the  nigh  pass  filter  that  is  suoerimposed  on  the 
matchea  ■  -  ■.'■i  iCTeve  an  edge  version  of  the  image  from  which  the 

matchea  ;  ,  ;  ;  ■.j.’t  '-d .  Therefore,  beginning  with  an  edge  version 

seems  .  -  lo 

In  tr.  f  .dj:  :oldni.  of  i'aole  10,  we  calculated  the  correlation  peaks 
between  the  frame  .nodels  (no  shading)  and  the  corresponding  real  image. 

Note  f.’'.'’  1 1  nnsclute  values  the  wire  frame  correlations  return 

higher  v-- ;  ■  •  r.  .r;  otner  combination.  We  would  expect  that  if  the  level 

of  high  c*  ‘  ■  ■  r  ,ha.'.  oc  use  in  the  matched  filter  was  suitably  adjusted 

we  couiQ  M  tn-  wire  frame  results,  since  as  we  have  Just  discussed  the 

purpose  of  the  h.  .,;h  pass  filtering  is  to  produce  a  silhouette  or  edge  version 
of  the  target  much  tike  the  wire  frame  model  generated  by  ERIM.  We  also  note 
that  the  scene  which  yielded  the  maximum  return  was  at  a  different  aspect 
angle  than  that  of  the  matched  filters  constructed  from  the  filled  polygons, 
and  that  the  wire  frame  model  results  are  more  variable  than  for  the  filled 
polygons.  To  further  examine  the  question  of  the  wire  frame  models,  we 
constructed  a  summed  matched  filter  for  which  the  individual  matched  filters 
were  wire  frame  models  of  the  T-55.  We  correlated  this  filter  against  16 
scenes  conta  ring  T-55  targets  and  compared  the  results  using  the  actual 
targets  and  matclied  filters.  The  wire  frame  models  were  used  with  both 
normalization  with  respect  to  the  total  energy  in  the  filter  and  without  such 
normal izat : on . 

The  unnorria ’ iood  wire  frame  filters  were  close  to  the  reals  in  detections 
and  misses  but  n  i.ffered  in  the  number  of  false  alarms.  Since  the  real  filters 
were  normalized  with  respect  to  energy,  there  appear  to  be  some  fundamental 
difference:;  ;  r,  ir.o  way  the  wire  frames  compare  to  the  reals.  However,  these 
may  be  due  tc  difference  in  the  energy  levels  between  the  wire  frame  and  the 
real  matched  f liters.  Normalization  questions  arose  throughout  the  study  and 
the  resolution  of  these  issues  offers  a  fertile  area  for  future  research. 

4.2.6  Comparisons  of  Synthetic  Correlations  to  Real  Correlations 

In  order  to  make  further  comparisons  we  compared  the  computed  sensitivity 
of  the  three  different  synthetic  models  with  the  real  model  sensitivity. 
Results  are  summarized  in  Fig.  7.  The  difference  between  2D  synthetic  and  3D 
synthetic  is  that  the  2D  synthetic  represents  a  rotation  of  the  entire  plane 
in  which  the  target  is  contained  while  the  3D  synthetic  represent  a  true 
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Fig,  7  BTR  Rotational  Sansitivity 
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rotation  or  the  solid  model  in  the  scene. 

In  t  3  Od-vp  of  the  2D  rotation  the  true  target  is  rotated  as  the  entire 
scene  ror  .  ,  The  values  for  the  real  sensitivity  were  obtained  in  the  same 

fashion.  *  tie  3D  rotation  the  synthetic  target  is  rotated  and  the  scene 
remains  constant.  In  rotating  the  synthetic  target  the  shading  of  the  rotated 
target  is  determined  from  the  shading  of  the  original  target.  Figure  7 
clearly  o’-'-'i.'  rat  the  3D  rotation  is  the  least  comparable  to  the  real 
sensitivity  anv-i  that  the  wire  frame  is  closest.  Figure  7  appears  to  us  to  be 
intuitive!.  ,,..iecr  ir  that  we  believe  that  the  fundamental  problem  in  using 
the  synthetic  images  is  to  obtain  the  correct  shading.  Neither  the  wire  frame 
nor  the  2D  rotations  depend  on  such  shading.  The  fact  that  the  wire  frame 
sensitivity  curve  is  closer  to  the  real  than  is  the  2D  synthetic  may  indicate 
that  the  wire  frame  model  is  a  better  one  than  the  filled  polygons  for  use  in 
these  studies. 

In  still  another  effort  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  wire  frame 
models  we  made  a  matched  filter  from  the  wire  frame  model  but  varied  its 
geometry  in  each  variable  from  It  to  5t  of  those  values  which  would  represent 
an  autocorrelation  with  the  target  in  the  scene.  The  results  are  contained  in 
Table  11.  The  target  in  this  case  was  the  same  BTR  we  used  for  the 
sensitivity  studies.  In  order  to  provide  a  frame  of  reference  the  values  for 
the  autocorrelation  of  the  real  target  with  itself  is  given.  First,  we  notice 
that  contrary  to  the  T-55  results,  the  wire  frame  correlations  are  smaller 
than  the  real  correlations.  There  also  appears  to  be  some  question  as  to  the 
value  of  the  geometric  parameters  for  the  autocorrelation  since  there  are  two 
correlation  peaks  ( \%  and  Z%)  which  are  higher  than  those  that  occur  at  the 
range,  aspect  and  depression  provided  in  the  ERIM  header.  While  differences 
in  magnitude  need  to  be  explained  we  believe  that  they  are  not  as  significant 
as  the  results  of  the  second  row  in  Table  11.  This  gives  the  result  of  the 
filter  on  the  other  target  (APC)  in  the  scene.  Thus  while  in  the  real  case 
the  alternate  target  peak  is  less  than  2%  of  the  autocorrelation  peak  in  the 
case  of  the  wire  fraime  filters  the  alternate  targets  are  substantially  higher 
percentages  of  the  peaks  on  the  BTR.  This  again  shows  a  fundamental 
difference  in  how  the  synthetic  targets  behave.  This  appears  to  be  especially 
true  when  the  correlations  are  either  between  real  targets  and  synthetic 
matched  filters  or  between  synthetic  targets  and  real  matched  filters.  It  is 


necessary  aetermine  how  far  apart  the  matched  filters  should  be  and  how 
many  can  h--  added  together  to  reduce  the  overall  number  of  i'ilters  that  need 
to  be  cotfc  :  against  a  single  scene.  To  obtain  this  information  we 

investigate.,  tne  aur.o-  and  cross-correlation  behavior  of  the  wire  frame 
matched  filters  corresponding  to  the  BTR  target  in  scenes  4.1  and  3.7 
(Fig.  8).  In  this  study  aspect  and  range  was  varied  and  depression  angle  held 
fixed  at  the  EPTM  estimate. 


4.2.7  f/c'irv-  >  •  /n tion  of  Energy  in  the  Matched  Filter 

Taaie  .  snows  the  results  for  the  wire  frame  filter  of  the  BTR  in  scene 
4.1  at  iru.; emeuts  of  2.5  deg.  Two  regions  appear  to  stand  out.  The  first  is 
at  aspects  342.5-345  and  ranges  950-1050.  The  other  is  at  aspects  of  337.5- 
340  and  ranges  850-950.  The  ERIM  estimate  for  this  target  is  342.84  in  aspect 
and  1078  in  range  which  agree  very  well  with  the  first  region  of  high 
correlation  plane  returns.  A  possible  explanation  for  the  other  region  is 
that  the  smaller  the  range  the  larger  the  target  and,  therefore,  the  larger 
the  amount  of  energy  in  the  matched  filter  of  that  target.  Thus  some  of  the 
resulting  correlation  plane  energy  arises  merely  from  the  energy  in  the  filter 
rather  than  the  match  between  the  filter  and  the  target  in  the  scene.  We  tried 
some  elementary  attempts  at  normalization  of  this  factor,  but  they  did  not 
work  well  enough  to  implement.  We  also  should  point  out  that,  in  order  to  get 
the  correlations  to  occur  on  the  correct  target,  it  was  necessary  to  apply 
high  pass  filtering  to  the  scene.  We  did  this  at  the  same  levels  of  filtering 
as  we  had  applied  to  the  filters  that  were  made  from  the  development  set. 

This  may  not  be  the  best  value  for  the  wire  frame  models  and  some  future 
investigation  of  this  factor  is  required. 

4.2.8  Analysis  of  Scenes  without  Targets 

As  a  basis  for  comparison,  we  correlated  the  same  wire  frame  filter 
against  one  of  the  scenes  from  which  we  had  removed  the  targets  and  these 
results  are  in  Table  13-  As  can  clearly  be  seen  targets  have  very  much  larger 
peak  returns  than  background  and  this  remains  a  very  positive  factor  for  using 
matched  filters  in  the  detection  scenario. 


We  further  investigated  the  cross  correlations  between  the  wire  frame 
filters  from  aspects  in  scene  4.1  and  scene  3.7  (Table  14).  These  show 
reductions  which  would  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  the  aspects  of  the 
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3TR  In  the  two  scenes. 

4.2.9  Preltalnary  Conclusions 

These  preliminary  results  indicate  that  single  wire  frame  matched  filters 
can  detect  and  discriminate  between  targets  and  background  and  between  targets 
it  grossly  different  aspects  when  the  filter  is  applied  individually  and  when 
chey  are  densely  packed  (2.5  deg  separation).  We  then  pursued,  on  the  same 
limited  dataset,  the  question  of  how  far  apart  the  filters  can  get  and 
maintain  this  ability.  A  final  determination  of  10  deg  of  rotation  and  100  ra 
of  range  was  made  on  the  basis  of  that  analysis  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 
computational  feasibility. 
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5.0  RESULTS 


section  kg  discussed  oj'  pm-cedure  for  building  the 
matcneo  ;  . .  :er  reference  .-nemories.  In  this  section  we  will  discuss  how  these 
matched  filters  performed  against  the  ERIM  imagery  and  to  the  best  of  our 
current  understanding,  the  reasons  for  the  level  of  performance  that  was 
achieved  i  'dcn  case. 

5.1  REAI,  -..'.TfurO  FI'TERS 

5.1.1  of  fo^relatton  Plane  Analysts 

Table  15  summarizes  the  most  important  results  for  this  set  of  matched 
filters.  Using  three  different  techniques  of  correlation  plane  analysis,  we 
give  the  detection  rates  (Section  5.1.2),  the  number  of  cues  per  scene 
(Section  5.1.3)  and  the  number  of  false  alarms  per  scene  (Section  5.1.^). 

5.1.2  Simple  Thresholding 

The  first  technique  simply  thresholds  the  correlation  plane  results 
obtained  from  the  various  matched  filters,  collects  the  results  and  reports 
the  locations  of  the  correlation  plane  peaks.  This  technique  reflects  how  the 
correlator  could  be  used  as  a  "cueing"  device  which  would  point  to  interesting 
areas  in  the  image  plane  and  then  those  areas  could  be  analyzed  further. 

5.1.3  Correlation  Peak  Shape  Analysis 

The  second  technique  further  examines  the  sequence  of  correlation  plane 
peaks  to  determine  if  they  are  really  peaked  or  merely  bright.  We  used  a 
comparison  of  the  local  variance  and  the  global  variance  to  make  this 
determination.  The  results  show  a  falloff  in  the  detection  rate  but  also  a 
reduction  in  the  false  alarm  rate  to  less  than  one  false  alarm  per  scene. 

This  method  puts  the  most  stringent  requirements  on  the  correlation  and, 
therefore,  is  most  sensitive  to  how  the  matched  filter  collection  actually 
represents  the  data  base  We  believe  that  with  Improvements  in  the  matched 
filter  collection  and  with  this  method  of  correlation  plane  analysis  we  can 
improve  the  detection  probability  and  maintain  the  low  false  alarm  rate. 

5.1.4  Image  Plane  Confirmation 

In  the  third  technique,  we  used  a  local  image  plane  calculation  to  make 
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the  final  jecision  concerning  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  target  at  the  peak 
locations  raicated  in  the  correlation  plane.  This  t3o:ir.i^ae  maintains  the 
original  i.,  o^ion  probability  but  has  a  higher  false  alarm  rate  than  method 
2. 

5.1.5  Threshold  Sensitivity 

Figures  9-11  are  graphic  representations  of  the  behavior  of  detections 
and  faise  jiarms  as  the  correlation  plane  threshold  is  varied.  Note  that  for 
method  j  -n^ro  are  no  false  alarms  at  gray  levels  about  95.  This  value  is 
slightly  '’iyner  for  method  1.  The  significance  of  this  is  that  there  are 
intensity  values  in  the  correlation  plane  which  determine  a  target  without 
ambiguity . 

5.1.6  Range  Sensitivity 

Figures  12-13  show  the  range  sensitivity  of  methods  1  and  3.  While  there 
is  a  definite  falloff  in  detections  over  range,  which  appears  to  be  nearly 
linear,  the  false  alarms  are  remarkably  constant  over  a  wide  set  of  ranges. 
Qualitatively  both  correlation  plane  analysis  methods  are  similar;  however, 
the  image  plane  technique  is  significantly  better  quantitatively. 

5.1.7  Distribution  of  False  Alarms 

Figures  14-19  are  the  distribution  and  density  functions  of  gray  levels 
for  detections  and  false  alarms.  The  distribution  functions  clearly  indicate 
again  that  there  is  a  threshold  value  in  the  correlation  plane  such  that,  for 
gray  levels  above  that  threshold,  there  are  no  false  alarms  and  targets  are 
detected  unambiguously.  The  density  functions  on  the  other  hand  show  the 
areas  of  confusion  between  false  alarms  and  detections.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  observe  the  distribution  of  false  alarms.  While  the  absolute 
rate  appears  high  the  distribution  of  false  alarms  by  scenes,  which  is  given 
in  Fig.  20-21  is  quite  interesting.  Even  for  method  1  there  is  a  significant 
number  of  scenes  in  which  no  false  alarms  occur.  The  high  rate  of  false 
alarms  found  in  method  1  is  due  to  relatively  few  scenes  with  a  very  high 
number  of  false  alarms.  It  is  possible  that  by  examining  the  characteristics 
of  these  scenes  some  common  factor  causing  the  false  alarms  could  be 
determined.  The  image  plane  technique,  Fig.  21,  has  a  very  large  number  of 
scenes  with  no  false  alarms  and  the  distribution  over  the  complete  set  is 
quite  reasonable. 
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Fig.  10  Detection  vs  Threshold  (CP  Image  Plane) 
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Fig.  11  Oetectioni  v$  Threshold  (CP  Shape) 
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Fig.  12  Range  vs  Detections  &  False  Alarms 
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5.1.8  Tr*  ’''  t  Prioritization  on  the  Baals  of  Correlation  Magnitudea 

In  ^  we  indicate  by  prioritization  of  our  target  choices  how 

strong  ’/  .elation  plane  results  are  related  to  actual  target 

detect,  '  ;’.r  exainple,  in  Fig.  22,  we  see  that  our  first  choice  of  target 

location  .  ;  correct  30  times  in  86  scenes.  The  break  in  both  Fig.  22  and  23 
at  Chou,.  H  occurs  because  there  are  no  scenes  in  the  ERIM  development  set 
with  rnorw  .  i  .''.ree  targets.  These  figures  point  out  that  our  technique 
allow.,  u"  .-'elections  and  might  be  significantly  improved  by  weighting 

the  de  ;  .  .r  ,■  tne  strength  of  the  correlation  point  return. 

5.1.9  Signal  to  Clutter  Improvement  In  the  Correlation  Plane 

In  Taole  I6  we  calculated  for  one  example  the  processing  gain  that  we 
obtain  in  the  correlation  plane  in  the  following  way:  First,  we  computed  the 
average  gray  level  in  the  image  and  correlation  plane.  It  is  clear  that  this 
is  greatly  reduced  for  the  correlation  plane.  This  is  partially  because  the 
matched  filters  are  made  to  pass  only  high-frequency  energy.  Then  we  compared 
the  maximum  gray  level  on  the  target  in  the  scene  to  the  average  gray  level. 

We  see  that  this  ratio  is  almost  25  times  larger  in  the  correlation  plane  than 
in  the  image  plane. 
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5.1.10  Results  for  Different  Target  Types 

Table  17  summarizes  the  results  on  a  target  by  target  basis.  We  do  not 
know  at  this  point  why  we  do  better  on  some  targets  than  others.  It  is 
appropriate  to  point  out  at  this  time  that  there  appears  to  be  little 
classification  possibilities  in  these  results.  This  is  not  so  surprising  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  we  appear  to  be  detecting  high  intensity  rather  than 
shape.  However,  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  classifying  only  when  the  return 
in  the  correlation  plane  is  above  a  given  level  (i.e.,  only  to  the  strongest 
returns)  a  preliminary  survey  shows  that  in  these  cases  we  classify  correctly 
at  far  greater  rates  than  could  be  attributed  to  chance.  Tables  18-23  show 
how  our  detection  results  are  distributed  over  the  various  ERIM  image 
metrics.  It  is  intuitively  clear  from  these  tables  that  range,  pixels  on 
target,  and  mean  intensity  have  significant  effects  on  detection  and  false 
alarms . 

5.1.11  Comparison  to  Digital  Methods 

Figures  24  and  25  show  the  optical  results  plotted  against  various 
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Fig.  22  Target  Prioritization  (CP  Intensity) 


TARGET 

NUMBER 

DETECTED 

M-60 

9 

8 

T-55 

27 

17 

IVt-113 

16 

14 

M-151 

17 

11 

ZIL 

18 

17 

TAB 

20 

20 

APC 

25 

23 

BTR 

23 

22 

UAZ 

21 

14 

M-109 

16 

13 

BROM 

16 

12 

T-62 

6 

5 

TR2 

15 

9 

BMP 

4 

3 

TOTAL 


233 


188 


Table  18  Range  Distribution 


DETECTED 


MISSED 


0-250 

251-500 

501-750 

0 

0 

1 

751-1000 

10 

1001-1250 

25 

1251-1500 

3 

1501-1750 

0 

1751-2000 

21 

2001-2250 

22 

2251-2500 

21 

2501-2750 

31 

2751-3000 

10 

3001  -3250 

0 

3251-3500 

22 

3501-3750 

18 

3751-4750 

0 

4751-5000 

2 

5001-5250 

2 

0 

Table  19  ESR  Distribution 


TIR2 


DETECTIONS 


MISSES 


0-5 

40 

6-10 

40 

11-15 

29 

16-20 

9 

21-25 

13 

26-30 

11 

31-35 

10 

36-40 

8 

41-45 

5 

46-50 

3 

51- 

20 

TOTAL 


188 


45 
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Tabl«  22  Pixel  Dittribution 


PIXELS 

DETECTIONS 

MISSES 

0-50 

2 

5 

51-100 

13 

9 

101-150 

18 

9 

151-200 

21 

3 

201-250 

19 

2 

251-300 

16 

4 

301-350 

13 

2 

351-400 

10 

4 

401  -450 

13 

0 

451-500 

8 

0 

501-550 

4 

2 

551-600 

6 

0 

601-650 

3 

0 

651-700 

1 

1 

701-750 

2 

1 

751-1000 

5 

0 

1001- 

34 

2 

total 


188 


45 
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Table  23  Mean  Intensity  Distribution 


INTENSITY  DETECTIONS  MISSES 


0-45 

0 

0 

46  60 

0 

1 

51  -55 

0 

2 

56-60 

6 

7 

61-65 

21 

18 

66-70 

22 

9 

71  -75 

40 

2 

76-80 

36 

6 

81-86 

23 

0 

86-90 

13 

0 

91-95 

9 

0 

96-100 

9 

0 

101- 

9 

0 

total 

188 

45 
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Fig.  25  Comparison  of  2  Optical  vs  2  Digital  Methods;  ERIM  Development  Set  (APG  Images  -  Ranges  0-37S0) 
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digital  methods.  In  Fig.  24  ERIM  has  compiled  the  characterization  set 
results,  over  all  ranges,  for  various  techniques.  We  have  plotted  our 
development  set  results  with  these  so  that  the  complete  picture  could  be  shown 
and  properly  discussed.  Figure  24  contains  the  results  of  two  of  the 
strongest  digital  methods  compared  to  the  optical  method  for  ranges  less  than 
3,750  m.  We  include  this  because  we  feel  that  the  comparison  at  shorter 
ranges  is  more  valid;  as  discussed  in  this  report,  the  longer  range  targets 
give  little  opportunity  for  shape  matching. 

These  comparisons  must  be  viewed  in  the  proper  context.  Several  factors 
should  be  taken  into  account.  First,  we  must  remember  that  this  is  the 
initial  effort  for  optical  correlators  against  a  dataset  of  IR  tactical 
targets  as  varied  as  the  ERIM  development  and  characterization  sets.  Thus, 
much  of  the  software  approach  (correlation  plane  algorithms,  matched  filter 
construction  methods  and  synthesis  techniques  for  the  multiple  matched 
filters)  was  under  development  at  the  same  time  the  overall  technique  was 
being  subject  to  evaluation.  After  setting  certain  paraunetric  values,  such  as 
the  level  of  low  frequency  cutoff  for  the  filters  and  fixing  the  approaches  to 
the  previously  mentioned  problems,  it  was  not  possible  to  iterate  on  these 
values  and  approaches  because  of  the  computational  time  involved  in  the 
simulation.  In  Section  6  we  suggest  several  important  areas  where  we  feel 
major  gains  can  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  current  results  and  ways  in 
which  the  computational  problems  associated  with  simulating  multiple  matched 
filters  can  be  surmounted.  It  is  also  true  that  the  digital  algorithms  are  in 
a  far  more  mature  stage  of  development  than  the  optical. 

Secondly,  we  were  not  able  to  obtain  a  set  of  target  images  which  were 
uniformly  distributed  in  space  and  from  which  the  matched  filter  set  could  be 
made.  Therefore,  as  we  discussed,  we  used  the  images  which  were  available,  in 
what  we  thought  would  be  the  best  possible  way.  However,  in  most  cases  we 
were  using  images  to  construct  matched  filters,  whose  orientations,  aspects 
and  ranges  were  not  sufficiently  close  to  those  they  were  tested  against  in 
the  development  and  characterization  sets.  In  the  context  of  these  handicaps 
to  this  specific  application,  the  comparison  of  the  optical  methods  to  the 
mature  digital  algorithms  is  credible  and  certainly  improvable,  especially  at 
the  shorter  ranges. 
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5.1.12 


Cotnparlaon  of  PevelopiBent  and  Characterization 

In  •  .  24,  notice  that  the  development  set  results  are  uniformly 

better  r  .r  results  for  the  characterization  set.  Since  the  identical 
algor ;  applied  to  both  of  these  datasets  some  explanation  is 
appropn^t;  The  matched  filters  that  we  selected  to  form  the  matched  filter 
reference  monory  were  selected  from  the  development  set.  These  sairae  matched 
filtf  .  applied  to  the  characterization  set.  It  would  appear  that 

if  th*^  ^  i-  the  two  sets  were  not  equivalent  from  an  imaging  point  of 
view  '  v  .irally  equivalent  our  results  would  be  biased  towards  the  set 
from  viHf  h  -he  matched  filters  were  made.  Thus,  if  when  evaluating  the 
character  i'-.r-.t Ion  set  we  had  used  matched  filters  made  from  that  set,  we  feel, 
that  we  would  have  achieved  equivalent  results.  Finally,  if  the  development 
set  would  have  contained  a  sufficient  number  of  target  views  to  realistically 
cover  the  views  that  occurred  in  the  characterization  set  then  we  feel  that 
the  observed  differences  would  have  been  minimal. 

5.1.13  Conclusions 

We  believe  that  these  results  reinforce  the  concept  that,  although 
infrared  targets  are  for  the  most  part  not  so  well  shaped  as  visual  targets 
and  are  more  dependent  on  the  optical  than  the  geometrical  characteristics  of 
the  targets,  we  can  use  optical  techniques  to  detect  and  certainly  to  cue 
these  targets.  Further,  we  conclude,  that  this  set  of  results  has  pointed  to 
clear  cut  areas  where  improvements  could  be  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
individual  matched  filters  and  in  the  composition  of  the  collection  so  as  to 
raise  the  detection  probability  obtained  and  cut  into  the  false  alarm  rate. 

5.2  WIRE  FRAME  HATCHED  FILTERS 

In  Fig.  26  the  performance  of  the  wire  frame  matched  filters  is 
summarized  in  operating  characteristic  curves.  In  these  curves,  detection  and 
false  alarms  levels  are  related  to  both  range  and  threshold  level.  The 
threshold  levels  in  this  portion  of  the  study  were  based  on  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  values  in  the  correlation  plane.  For  example,  a  threshold 
level  of  2,  means  that  all  values  in  the  correlation  plane  above  the  mean+2 
standard  deviations  were  considered  as  possible  target  sources.  Thus,  at  high 
thresholds  (4,  for  example)  there  were  relatively  few  false  alarms,  but  the 
detection  rate  was  low.  On  the  opposite  end,  at  a  threshold  of  1,  both 


detections  and  false  alarms  were  very  high.  At  ranges  less  than  3000  m  and 
for  a  thrc'Shold  level  of  2,  we  obtained  over  80%  detections  for  a  false  alarm 
rate  of  approximately  42%.  The  false  alarm  rate  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
non-targets  reported  to  the  total  number  of  targets  reported. 

5.2.1  Mixing  Real  and  Synthetic  Filters 

In  order  to  determine  if  the  synthetic  filters  cou^J  be  used  in 
conjuncticii  with  the  real  filters  (i.e.,  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  real 
filtersj  «e  laade  a  set  of  matched  filters  on  a  10  deg  orientation,  100  m  range 
grid  am  adaed  in  the  real  filters  wherever  they  existed.  We  then  used  this 
set  in  eAcincly  the  same  way  as  the  wire  frames  only.  We  found  essentially  no 
difference  in  the  results,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  27.  The  reason  for  this 
appears  to  be  that  the  reals  are  too  sparsely  distributed  over  this  grid  to 
have  a  significant  influence  on  the  results.  In  almost  every  case,  as  will  be 
shown,  the  reals  plus  wire  frames  performed  identically  to  the  wire  frames 
alone . 

5.2.2  Significance  of  the  Density  of  Synthetic  Filters 

Finally,  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  resolution  of  the  grid  on  these 
results  we  used  wire  frames  at  the  exact  geometries  for  the  targets  in  the 
scenes.  In  this  case  only  one  matched  filter  for  each  target  was  correlated 
against  the  incoming  scene  for  a  total  of  14  targets.  This  set  of  matched 
filters  represents  an  upper  boundary  on  what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  wire 
frames  as  we  have  used  them.  In  Fig.  28  the  results  show  only  a  slight 
improvement  over  the  wire  frame  on  the  10  deg,  100  m  grid.  If  the  wire  frames 
can  be  improved  upon,  that  improvement  probably  will  come  from  using  better, 
more  thoroughly  representative  models  than  those  in  the  ERIM  dataset,  rather 
than  from  more  specific  knowledge  of  the  scene  variables.  Further 
improvements  also  might  be  available  in  better  matched  filter  normalization 
techniques  for  size  and  intensity.  There  was  insufficient  time  to  examine  all 
the  possible  combinations  of  filters  that  might  be  tried.  Some 
recommendations  for  studies  that  might  serve  to  shed  jome  further  illumination 
on  the  use  of  synthetic  imagery  will  be  suggested  in  Section  6. 

5.2.3  Sensitivity  of  Wire  Frame  Results  to  ERIM  Metrics 

In  Tables  24-30  the  results  for  the  wire  frames  are  given  in  terms  of  the 
ERIM  metrics.  For  comparison  purposes  we  also  included  in  these  tables  the 
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Fig.  28  Operating  Characteristics  vs  Range  &  Threshold  (Exact  Wire  Frames) 
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Table  24  Summary  by  Targets 


%  DETECTED 


TARGET 

REAL 

WIRE  FRAME 

M-60 

89 

92 

T-55 

63 

74 

M-113 

88 

71 

M-151 

65 

56 

ZIL 

94 

90 

TAB 

100 

100 

ARC 

92 

79 

8TR 

96 

86 

UAZ 

67 

61 

M-109 

81 

83 

BRDM 

75 

50 

T-62 

83 

67 

TR2 

60 

53 

BMP 

75 

50 

‘.V. 


TOTAL 


81 


75 


Table  28  TBIR2  Distribution 


%  DETECTED 


TBIR2 

REAL 

WIRE  FRAME 

0-1 

71 

54 

1-2 

73 

50 

2-3 

82 

68 

3-4 

86 

62 

4-5 

91 

83 

5-6 

80 

95 

6-7 

80 

93 

7-8 

88 

81 

8-9 

88 

91 

9- 

85 

88 
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results  for  the  real  filters  over  the  same  range  bins  (less  than  5,200  m). 

Table  24  summarizes  the  overall  results  and  shows  that  the  real  filters 
did  slightl>  better,  81%  to  75%,  than  the  wire  frames. 

In  Table  25,  the  effect  of  range  is  clearly  shown  for  both  sets  of 
matched  filters.  There  is  some  indication  that  the  wire  frames  do  slightly 
better  at  the  longer  ranges,  but  more  data  would  be  required  before  a  hard 
conclusion  touia  be  drawn.  In  Table  26,  we  see  a  general  tendency  to  improve 
as  the  fiuiiOKi  pixels  on  target  increases.  This  is  of  course,  closely 
related  t.  i  uge.  The  strong  effect  of  target  intensity  is  clearly 
demonstrated  in  Table  27.  For  mean  intensity  on  targets  greater  than  80  the 
real  filters  achieve  100%  detection  and  the  wire  frames  do  almost  as  well. 
Table  29  shows  the  equivalent  fact  for  TIR2  which  is  closely  related  to  mean 
intensity . 

5.2.4  Analysis  of  False  Alarms 

Rather  than  report  false  alarms  in  terms  of  the  total  results,  if  we 
examine  scene  by  scene  results,  then  over  the  90  scenes  including  range  bins 
less  than  5,000  m,  our  false  alarm  rate  was  approximately  2  false  alarms  per 
scene.  In  Fig.  29  the  histograms  of  false  alarms  are  shown  for  both  real  and 
wire  frame  filters.  The  extremely  skewed  nature  of  this  histogram  shows  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  scene  we  reported  zero  false  alarms.  The 
statistics  are  corrupted  by  a  relatively  few  scenes  in  which  the  filters 
performed  poorly.  As  mentioned  previously,  it  would  seem  that  a  strategy  that 
adapts  to  the  scene  contents  (i.e.,  an  additional  check  of  some  sort  when  the 
number  of  cued  targets  appears  excessive)  could  reduce  the  overall  false  alarm 
problem. 

5.2.5  Conclusions 

Great  advantages  can  be  had  by  using  synthetic  targets  for  the 
construction  of  the  reference  memory  of  the  optical  filter.  Certainly,  the 
availability  of  imagery  at  any  desired  range,  aspect,  or  orientation  stands 
out.  These  results  indicate  that,  if  the  synthetic  imagery  can  be  rendered  in 
greater  detail  and  with  further  study  on  how  to  use  these  images  in  the 
matched  filter  reference  memory,  results  might  be  brought  to  a  level  that 
could  make  synthetic  references  an  interesting  possibility. 
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6.0  CONCLUSIONS  &  RECOIMENDATIONS 


The  priricipal  conclusions  of  this  study  are  the  following: 

1 .  Using  images  from  the  actual  dataset  to  construct  the  matched 
filter  reference  memory,  we  were  able  to  obtain  approximately  82% 
detections  with  a  false  alarm  rate  of  1.1/scene,  for  targets  at  less 
than  5,200  m.  These  results  were  obtained  despite  the  fact  that  a 
systematically  placed  sample  of  real  images  was  not  available  during 
the  course  of  the  study. 

2.  Using  synthetically  generated  reference  images,  we  were  able  to 
obtain  results  of  78%  detections  with  a  false  alarm  rate  of  2/scene. 
These  results  could  be  greatly  improved  using  more  detailed  synthetic 
imagery . 

3.  In  the  IR  imagery  we  studied,  the  matched  filters  were  much  more 
sensitive  to  intensity  than  they  were  to  shape  which  explains  the  high 
false  alarm  rates  that  existed  in  some  individual  scenes. 

4.  Lack  of  time  prevented  in-depth  investigation  and  analysis  of 
classification  capabilities  but  initial  results  are  poor.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  observation  that  the  filters  are  more  sensitive  to 
intensity  than  to  shape.  Significant  improvement  could  be  possible  if 
better  filter  normalization  techniques  are  developed. 

5.  The  principal  areas  that  should  be  investigated  for  improving  the 
results  above  are  correlation  plane  analysis  and  matched  filter 
normalizations.  New  techniques  for  carrying  these  functions  could 
result  in  significant  improvement.  Detailed  suggestions  for  future 
efforts  which  would  be  aimed  at  accomplishing  improved  results  are 
given  in  the  following  section. 

As  a  result  of  the  CAPIR  study,  we  now  have  our  first  indications  of  how 
Optical  Matched  Filtering  performs  on  a  real  world  infrared  image  set  and  how 
it  compares  to  some  of  the  digital  techniques.  These  comparisons  should  be 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  this  approach  has  been 
attempted  on  as  diverse  and  shapeless  imagery  as  was  available  in  the  ERIM 
development  and  characterization  sets.  We  believe  strongly  that  these  efforts 


represent  a  foundation  from  which  significant  improvements  can  be  made. 

During  the  past  year,  we  also  developed  a  great  deal  of  the  simulation 
software  as  it  applies  to  the  CRAY  1M,  and  the  future  program  will  benefit 
from  having  all  of  that  essential  work  completed.  Finally,  in  future  studies 
we  will  have  the  availability  of  a  newer,  faster,  and  bigger  (from  a  memory 
point  of  view)  CRAY,  the  CRAY  XMP.  This  will  also  benefit  future  programs 
which,  like  CAPIR,  have  extraordinary  computational  demands. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  is  to  suggest,  on  the  basis  of  the  CAPIR 
experiences,  some  future  directions  for  the  research,  which  we  think  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  ultimate  development  of  an  Optical  Matched  Filter  for 
target  detection. 

6.0.1  Improvement  of  Current  Results 

We  believe  that  we  can  improve  our  current  results  with  respect  to 
detection,  false  alarms  and  classification.  Several  approaches  to  achieving 
this  are  possible: 

6.0.2  Matched  Filter  Construction  Methods 

An  investigation  of  matched  filter  construction  techniques  including  the 
design  of  improved  high  pass  filters  and  methods  for  energy  normalization 
could  prove  fruitful.  One  approach  to  this  could  be  to  use  optical  versions 
of  standard  digital  edge  enhancers  including  some  of  those  reported  on  by 
other  CAPIR  contractors 
6.0.3  Energy  Normalization  Methods 

Energy  normalization  which  we  began  to  use  at  the  end  of  the  contract  in 
our  correlation  plane  analysis  could  help  improve  classification  results. 

These  should  include  ways  of  accounting  for  the  differences  in  total  energy  in 
the  filters  due  to  size  differences,  and  for  matched  filters  which  are 
constructed  from  real  images  due  to  contrast  differences.  Also  a  method  to 
account  for  local  contrast  and  intensity  differences  in  the  image  plane  needs 
to  be  investigated. 

6.0.4  Correlation  Plane  Analysis  Methods 

We  should  try  new  methods  of  correlation  plane  (CP)  analysis  which  take 
into  account  more  than  Just  CP  intensity.  Other  variables  such  as  size  and 
shape  should  be  taken  into  account.  Another  thing  that  should  be  tried  is  to 
apply  some  of  the  results  of  the  other  CAPIR  studies  on  our  CP.  The  improved 
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3ignai-to-vjlacter  ratio  that  we  gain  in  the  CP  combined  with  the  techniques 
that  have  oeen  developed  by  other  CAPIR  contractors  for  image  plane  target 
detectioii  should  allow  us  to  achieve  an  improvement  especially  with  respect  to 
false  alarm  rates.  Of  special  interest  is  the  method  presented  in  Ref  2  in 
which  a  preprocessor  extracts  the  statistics  of  contrast,  border  strength  and 
hot  spots.  This  approach  could  be  used  in  its  entirety  to  do  the  correlation 
plane  analysis  or  could  be  used  as  a  preprocessor  to  determine  if  the  hot  spot 
is  dominant,  in  which  case,  correlation  may  not  be  appropriate  and  a  different 
technique  could  be  used. 

6.0.5  Further  Analysis  of  Autocorrelations  in  the  Current  Sample 

It  would  also  be  beneficial  to  spend  some  time  trying  to  get  a  bett^'' 
understanding  of  why  some  of  the  autocorrelations  are  not  producing  peaks  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  eitner  detect  or  classify  their  target  and  how  this 
could  be  corrected.  In  focusing  on  autocorrelations  we  can  eliminate  manv 
variables  which  complicate  the  understanding  of  the  results  and  perhaps  see 
more  clearly  which  of  the  above  techniques  can  yield  the  most  significant 
gains. 

6.0.6  Comparisons  of  Multiple  Matched  Filter  to  Other  Optical  Algorithms 


We  should  compare  our  approach  to  other  typical  optical  approaches  using 
the  ERIM  datasets  as  a  basis  for  comparison.  Among  the  techniques  that  should 
be  investigated  are  synthetic  discrimxdant  functions,  circular  harmonics  (size 
and  rotation  invariant),  and  binary  phase  only.  We  believe  that  having  a 
common  comparison  of  all  of  tb-^ie  techniques  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
Optical  Correlator  community. 

6.0.7  Classification 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  optical  approach  is  that  it  should  combine 
detection  and  classification  in  one  process.  However,  we  were  not  seeing  much 
classification  capability  in  our  early  results.  This  could  be  due  to  the  lack 
of  shape  in  the  targets  or  it  could  be  because  of  the  fact  that  the  targets 
are  of  such  different  sizes  that  the  larger  ones  tend  to  collect  more  energy 
than  the  smaller  ones.  If  the  latter  is  true,  then  correlation  plane  energy 
normalization  could  be  effective  in  improving  the  results. 

In  our  future  efforts  we  plan  to  extract  a  small  subset  of  the  ERIM 
development  set,  perhaps  20-25  images,  on  which  we  will  try  out  and  test  ideas 


before  applying  them  to  the  complete  development  or  characterization  sets. 
Since  we  are  now  well  aware  of  which  images  are  easy  and  which  cause  problems, 
we  can  be  more  efficient  in  our  approach.  Thus,  by  using  the  experience 
gained  in  this  effort  we  will  be  able  to  study  methods  for  improving  the 
results  in  a  oiore  efficient  and  computationally  less  Intensive  environment. 
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